THE WORK OF THE JUDICIARY

stitution had by implication granted. The
matter rested in doubt until the Supreme
Court adopted the doctrine of the implied
powers of the constitution. It is probably no
exaggeration to say that this decision1 at least
doubled the power of the federal government
as compared with what it would have been had
the Supreme Court been made up not of Fed-
eralists but of Democrats.

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the in-
fluence which the judiciary may exert in the
direction of social reform. Foreign observers
of American institutions often speak with as-
tonishment, usually mingled with admiration,
of the power thus imposed upon our Supreme
Court of declaring laws unconstitutional and
void. In most other countries the will of the
legislature determines finally the validity of a
law; the courts may simply determine its
meaning; but in this country our courts go
farther and may even set it aside.

The real significance of this act, of course,
is merely to say that in the judgment of the

1 McCulloch v. the State of Maryland et al 4 Wheaton 316,